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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as Mr.
Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Bonar Law, urged that
when there was a surplus production abroad beyond
the requirements of consumers the tendency was for
the foreign producer to pay the tax; the British
importer might also bear some portion of the burden,
but in any case the charge was so small that it would
hardly be felt. Such arguments were somewhat in-
consistent with another which was put forward and
was generally recognized as sound, namely that it
was desirable that all classes should bear their share
of the burden arising out of the war, and that those
who had votes should be taught that they also had
responsibility. And if, as all economic experience
seemed to shew, such a duty must in the long run
have the effect of raising the price of wheat against
the consumer, here certainly was a tax which, as far
as it went, was, as Sir William Harcourt observed,
specially severe on the poor. It was even, said Mr.
Fletcher Moulton, graduated strongly against the
poor, for the poorer the family the more exclusively
was it dependent on the consumption of bread. If
the duty could be thus represented, it was a much
more direct challenge to the tendency of the times
and the growing, perhaps unreasoning, sentiment of
the House against indirect taxes which fell upon the
masses than some additions on familiar lines to
existing customs duties (such as was urged by Sir
Henry Fowler as an alternative) would have been.
The action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer might
be described as either very bold or very impolitic;
but if he had anticipated the controversy which was
to be excited by the other aspect of the tax, its pro-